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the “husband’s” absence (“Native Tribes of Central j 
Australia,” p. 63). 

No one denies that the earliest marital relations 
were in a fluid state, or that even with individual 
marriage the husband may have had to fight for the 
continued possession of the wife, Of the two ex¬ 
tremes of animal analogies, the baboon and the gorilla 
type, Lord Avebury favours the former. In the evolu¬ 
tion of social organisation it is quite probable that, 
given the latter type as the normal, the pendulum 
might at times swing to the former. In the ages 
before custom a tendency to individual marriage 
would have to struggle for existence, just as the 
tendency to individual property had to struggle. 
Customs like “ avoidance ” seem to be expressions 
of a fear of “trespass.” The rise of the idea of 
fatherhood is closely connected with the property- 
instinct, and the evolution of marriage, generally, 
will receive its most probable demonstration when 
adequate account is taken of the psychological and 
historical relations between the ideas of ownership 
and marital possession. 

The book suffers from the lack of an index. There 
are some misprints, e.g. M’Lennan for McLennan, 
Ling Roth for W. E. Roth, Reinack for Reinach. 

(2) The second part of “The Golden Bough ” is an 
enlargement of the original chapter on “Taboo and 
the Perils of the Soul.” It fulfils the promise of the 
first part in the way of multiplication combined with 
continuity. In view of the fact that the two chief 
subjects of the volume bring us so very near to the 
origins of spiritual religion on one hand, and of the 
immense, complex, and changing body of human 
morality and law on the other, one regrets that neither 
subject is treated as a whole. Prof. Frazer points 
out that such a treatise would far exceed the limits 
he has prescribed for himself in “ The Golden Bough.” 
Nor can we fairly ask him for more than is necessary 
to place in the clearest light the central figure, the 
supreme subject, of the book, the idea of the god-man. 
When first propounded, twenty-one }'ears ago, this 
idea, as a world-force, savoured of the improbable, 
but to-day we know it as an axiomatic principle of 
social evolution. The idea of a man who is “ a pledge 
and guarantee of the continuance and orderly succes¬ 
sion of those physical phenomena upon which mankind 
depends for subsistence ” is, in its many forms, one 
of the most powerful factors in human history. It 
is a mistake to confine its operation to royal priests 
and divine kings; it is embodied in all who are vicars 
of nature, aristocrats of science and of commerce 
no less than aristocrats of politics and religion. At 
one end we have the savage medicine-man, in his way 
a depositarv of knowledge and a controller of sup¬ 
plies ; at the other we have the inventor and the 
capitalist. But its most spectacular form is in religion, 
and of all great national religions, with few excep¬ 
tions, it is the living nucleus. To have proved this 
so convincingly is the chief social service of “ The 
Golden Bough.” 

Among new sidelights are the study of confession, 
showing the remarkable sensitiveness of the individual 
brain to the social judgment; the Eskimo theory 
of taboo (that brilliant discovery of Dr. F. Boas), a 
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really fascinating chapter in human ethical thought, 
which we will not spoil by a prdcis. 

In his preface and conclusion the author has some 
suggestive observations on the continuity of human 
nature and the fluidity of moral ideas. 

“When all is said and done, our resemblances to 
the savage are still far more numerous than our 
differences from him; and what we have in common 
with him and deliberately retain as true and useful 
we owe to our savage forefathers, who slowly acquired 
by experience and transmitted to us by inheritance 
those seemingly fundamental ideas which we are apt 
to regard as original and intuitive.” 

“The old view that the principles of right and 
wrong are immutable and eternal is no longer 
tenable.” The ethical theory and the moral practice 
of an enlightened future will , owe much to the pages 
of “The Golden Bough,” veritable leaves of a tree of 
knowledge. A. E. Crawley. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND THE ISLE. 
Highways and Byways in Cambridge and Ely. By 
the Rev. E. Conybeare. Illustrated. Pp. xviii-i- 
439. (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 19x0.) 
Price 6s. 

HE Rev. Edward Conybeare has written a fas¬ 
cinating book about Cambridge and the Isle of 
Ely. He has taken as his theme a county a, d an 
isle the natural features of which to many seem dull, 
flat and unprofitable. Yet all England is beautiful 
and all England is interesting, and owing to the skill 
of his pen and to his wide knowledge, Mr. Conybeare 
has succeeded in telling us something interesting even 
of the meanest of Cambridge country villages. The 
fascination of the fens to those who like far-off hori¬ 
zons and gorgeous sunsets does not escape him. 

To any member of the LIniversity of Cambridge 
Mr. Conybeare on his bicycle is as familiar a figure 
as the White Knight. It is on this bicycle that he has 
visited and inspected innumerable churches, remote 
villages, out of the way farmhouses, ruins, and anti¬ 
quities. He has a most intimate acquaintance with 
the roads, lanes, and bypaths of this part of East 
Anglia, and his book adds a new joy to life to those 
inhabitants of these districts who are interested in 
the history of their forefathers. 

Mr. Conybeare deals fully with the early history 
of the country, the Devil’s Dyke, Fleam Dyke, tumuli 
and other prehistoric works, but he is equally at home 
with what, in comparison with these mounds, is 
modern history, and as this appeals rather more imme¬ 
diately to us, we venture to give as an example of 
his style two quotations, one of which is to the in¬ 
famous Dowsing :— 

“ In 1863, Hardwick Church, which is so conspicu¬ 
ous an object from the roof of King’s College Chapel, 
was purified by Dowsing, who notes with disgust that 
for dealing with ‘ ten superstitious pictures and a 
cross ’ he was here paid only 3s. 2 d. instead of the 
6s. 8 d., which was his regular fee. The great icono¬ 
clast had the same grievance in the adjoining village 
of Toft, where he got ‘ only 6s. 8 d. ’ for a specially 
heavy ‘ purification ’ of the church, involving the de¬ 
struction of ‘ twenty-seven superstitious, pictures in 
the windows, ten others in stone, three inscriptions, 
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Pray for the souls, divers Orate pro animabuses (sic) 
in the windows, and a bell Ora pro anima Sancta 
Katharina. ’ The 1 pictures in stone ’ were doubtless 
the alabaster images of the reredos, fragments of 
which are still preserved in the church, exquisite in 
modelling and colour.” 

Thus was the beauty of rural England destroyed 
by a fanatic and at a carefully calculated price. 

The second quotation deals with national history 
and tells us that:— 

“ Near Hardwick is Childerley Hall, now a farm¬ 
house, and hither King Charles the First was brought 
by his captors, when carried off by Cornet Joyce from 
Holmby House, in Northamptonshire. He was not 
altogether an unwilling captive, for both he and the 
Army hoped to arrive at some mutual accommodation 
which would make both independent of that Parlia¬ 
mentary control of which both were heartily wearied. 
He was treated accordingly with the utmost respect, 
and during his stay at Childerley Hall (from Saturday, 
June 5, to Tuesday, June 8), the students of Cam- 
bridee ‘ flocked apace ’ to pay their homage to him. 
1 He is exceedingly cheerful,’ writes a contemporary 
scribe, ‘ shows himself to all, and commands that no 
scholler be debarred from kissing his hand, for ■which 
honour they return humble thanks and Vivat Rex; 
and there the Sophs are in their gowns and caps as if 
no further than Barnwell.’ Nay, even the great chiefs 
of the army, the men who at Marston and Naseby 
had faced and conquered him, Fairfax, Ireton, and 
Whalley, and Cromwell himself, came hither to join 
in this hand-kissing.” 

The book is bv no means free from small, but to 
a resident stimulating, errors (like the minute gas- 
bubbles in soda-water), but in spite of these it will do 
much to popularise a countryside which has been too 
long neglected. 


THE SUGAR CANE AND CANE SUGAR. 
Cane Sugar: a Text-book on the Agriculture of the 
Sugar Cane, the Manufacture of Cane Sugar, and 
the Analysis of Sugar House Products; together 
with a Chapter on the Fermentation of Molasses. 
Bv Noel Deerr. Pp. xv + 592. (Altrincham, Man¬ 
chester: N. Rodger, 1911.) Price 20s. net. 

N this work the author has brought together very 
nearly all the information, both scientific and 
practical, which an enthusiastic planter, manager, 
or chemist would be likely to require in dealing with 
the production of cane sugar. 

The first ten chapters—about one-third of the whole 
space—are devoted to description of the cane and its 
methods of culture. They include a section on the 
pests and diseases to which the plant is subject, with 
notes on the various devices which have been found 
most useful in combating them. In case anyone 
should question whether it was advisable for the 
author, a chemist, to devote a considerable amount 
of space to the botany, agriculture, and pathology of 
the sugar cane, as well as to its chemistry, an ex¬ 
planation is offered which enlists our sympathy at 
once. “ I found it impossible,” the author says, “ to 
live on plantations without taking a keen interest 
in . . . all phases of the production of cane sugar.” 

We may hope that there are many others afflicted 
with the same kind of inquisitiveness. If so, Mr. 
Deerr’s suggestion that his work may serve to fill a 
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gap in English technical literature will no doubt be 
justified. On plants and insects he may not write 
with the authority of the professional botanist or 
entomologist; but that is not the whole story. To 
point out the road, one need not have helped to 
make it. A useful purpose is served in stimulating 
the reader’s interest, and putting him in the way of 
getting further information when his curiosity is 
aroused. From this point of view the outlines given 
of the botany of the sugar cane, and especially the 
summary of the insect and fungoid pests that infest 
it, are by no means lost labour. 

The factory operations connected with the produc¬ 
tion of sugar and molasses from the harvested cane 
are dealt with in the next ten chapters, and the 
remainder of the volume is chiefly concerned with the 
chemical control of the manufacture and w'ith ques¬ 
tions of sugar analysis. There is also a chapter on 
fermentation and distillation, with special reference to 
the requirements of the sugar house in respect of the 
production of rum. 

Several years ago V. H. and L. Y. Veley 
ascribed the phenomenon of “faulty” rum to a micro¬ 
organism which they isolated and studied, but their 
conclusions were subsequently challenged by Scard 
and Harrison. The author has found in weak rum 
a fungus which, he says, is “ similar ” to that de¬ 
scribed by the Veleys. He does not, however, think 
it can be called the cause of faulty rum, inasmuch 
as it did not develop when placed in strong alcohol 
(75 per cent.). It was not killed, but no change 
could be traced in sound, clear rum when this was 
inoculated with a drop of the weak spirit containing 
the fungus. Apart from the question of micro¬ 
organisms as a cause, the turbidity shown by faulty 
rum on dilution is attributed to the presence of 
certain kinds of caramel, higher fatty acids, and 
terpenes. 

The book represents a great amount of reading. 
It is not the author’s first work on the subject, and 
his experience as chemist, manager, and sugar tech¬ 
nologist is a guarantee that his own statements are 
likely to be practical and trustworthy, whilst for the 
views of authorities quoted copious references are 
given. Tested here and there on points within the 
present writer’s knowledge, the information has 
proved to be accurate. The illustrations, which 
are numerous, include some excellent photographs 
and coloured plates. C. S. 


LABORATORY METHODS IN ZOOLOGY. 
Zoologisches Praktikum. By Prof. A. Schuberg. 
Band i., Einfiihrung in die Technik des zoologischen 
Laboratoriums. Pp. xii + 478, (Leipzig: W. 
Engelmann, 1910.) Price 11 marks. 

R. SCHUBERG has set out to write a laboratory 
manual of methods for dealing with different 
groups of animals, but found that there was a good 
deal of general descriptive matter as to methods, 
apparatus, and reagents to be dealt with before the 
systematic treatment of the groups could be reached. 
It is this general part that occupie s the whole of the 
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